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F) hind her, as she stretched over the plain. 
> unable to throw them from the track,she dashed 
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The instinct with which God has endowed 
the deer for self-preservation, seems sometimes 


like the cunning and reason of man. A gen- 
tleman, an old hunter, told me that not long 
since he chased a doe all day through these 
woods without success, and was perfectly as- 
tonished at the cunning she exhibited in baffling 
her pursuers. The hounds aroused her early in 
the-morning, when she bounded away, leaving 
them far behind. After running an hour or so, 
she lay down to rest, till the dogs, followed 
close a the hunter, on a full gallop through 
the woods, came up, when she again started off. 
She managed in this way till noon, and then 
adopted a different expedient. Coming to a 
public road, she walked up and down it in the 
same track several times, and then sprang with 
along leap into the forest. The dogs, when 
they arrived, ran up and down the road, making 
the forest ring with their deep bay, perfectly 
baffled. But when the hunter came up, know- 
ing the cunning of the animal, he began to beat 
about the bushes, and soon set the hounds on 
the track. Following close after, he at length 
got sight of her, galloping slowly through an 
open field, apparently not in the least frighten- 
ed, keeping her enemies at a safe distance be- 
Still 


into a flock of sheep, and began to chase them 
over the field. Scattering them hither and 
thither in confusion, she soon got the dogs pur- 
suing them, and then boldly pushed again for 
the forest. But the hunter being at hand toas- 
sist the dogs, they were soon again in hot pur- 
suit, As the last resort, after doubling awhile 
through the woods, she dashed towards the 


> °cean, and following an inlet along its margin 
} at low water mark (it was low tide,) swam bold- 


ly out into the bay, and taking a long semicir- 


cle, landed on a distant point, and sought for 


the last time the shelte#of the forest. When 
the hounds came up, the rising tide had obliter- 
ated nearly all the tracks, and, it being now 
dusk, the chase was given up, and the noble 
deer that had struggled so bravely for life, was 
saved, It would have been downright cruelty 
to have slain her after such an effort to live— 
. would have seemed like slaying a rational 
eing, : 

What a world this is! one half pursuers, the 
other half, pursued; half straining every nerve 
to save life, the other half equally intent on de- 
stroying it. ‘Thus instinct battles instinct, and 
Passion passion, and has done since the fall 
cursed the earth. 

(Headley’s Letters from the Backwoods. 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

“Ah, cousin Helen, you are in- 
deed a model for your sex, in the 
matter of punctuality !” said a gen- 
tleman gaily, as he crossed the spa- 
cious hall of General Staunton’s 
dwelling, and met at the door of 
the brilliantly-lighted drawingroom, 
. a young girl attired for an evening 
walk. “I wonder if you ever keep 
a young gentleman waiting for you 
more than five minutes, at most.” 

“Not very often,” replied Helen, 
laughing at the compliment, “for it 
must be very vexatious, and it is so 
perfectly easy to be ready at the 
time appointed.” 

“ [ wish there were more women of your way 
of thinking,” pursued George Lyman, as they 
descended the steps and walked down the street. 
“Very few of them appear to know anything 
about promptness, but among all the triflers 
with time, I have never found ‘one quite equal 
to Ellen Marshall.” 

“ What! Ellen—the peerless Ellen!” ex- 
claimed the lady in surprise—*I thought in 
your eyes she was faultless.” 

“ She has not many faults, I grant,” returned 
he, “ but this one is enough to cast a shadow 
over every excellence.” 

“ Oh now George, you are too severe,” said 
Helen Staunton, more seriously. “I know El- 
len is given sometimes to loitering a little, but 
with all her charms of mind and person, who 
would ever think of that? You are not quite 
as devoted an admirer as I thought.” 

“ You would think of it a good deal Helen,” 
replied George, without heeding her last re- 
mark, “if you had been embarrassed, and an- 
noyed—yes, and provoked—though it seems 
difficu!t to think of so lovely a creature as El- 
len Marshall provoking any one—as often as J 
have, by delays which [ believe are bene | un- 
necessary. Did you see us at the Musical Fund 
last evening? I waited upon Ellen a full hour 
before the concert commenced, and we reached 
the hall only as the orchestra opened, and as 
we had great difficulty in obtaining seats, I lost 
the whole of the Pastoral Symphony—the only 
thing I cared to hear.” 

“Young ladies do not know,” continued 
George, for Helen was silent, “ how annoying 
these things are to gentlemen. Ellen has be- 
come really notorious,and she loses a great deal 
of attention, simply because she is so negligent 
of appointments.” 

“It is all thoughtlessness,” responded Helen 
Staunton, warmly. “The incivility of the thing 
has never occurred to her, and she needs but a 
whisper of it, to break her at once of the unfor- 
tunate habit.” 


“ Not so easily done, I fear, my dear coz. ;” 
replied George. “Phillips, who is to marry 
her sister Ada, you know, tells me how repeat- 
edly her friends speak to her on this very point, 
but she always laughs at everything they say. 
I own, [ should think it would be rather hard to 





roguery.” 
“Are you thinking of scolding at her your- 

self, George ?” asked Helen, aes. 

— though, I think that woul 

good than anything else.” 





scold at her, her lovely little face is so full of 


“ Seri- 
do her more 


“T would hardly trust myself on that errand,” 


answered he, and they walked on for a moment 
in silence. Helen was the first to break it. 

“ Are yoy going out to hear Mr. W.’s oration 
at the University Hall to-morrow?” she asked. 
* Yes; but as I am going out with Miss Mar- 
shall, it is uncertain whether I am in season 
for it.” 

* You incorrigible fellow !” exclaimed Helen. 
‘** You are continually scolding about her, and 
yet you insist upon taking her every where. I 
do admire your consistency.” 

“You see my weakness, Helen,” replied 
George, with evident feeling. ‘Her loitering 
is a perpetual annoyance, and yet when I amin 
her company, [ forget everything but her pres- 
ence.” 

“It seems a little thing,” he continued, after 
a pause, “ yet it is really a great thing, and in 
a wife I don’t know how [ could bear it. But 
te will see us to-morrow, Helen,” said he in a 
ighter tone, “ when the oration is nearly finish- 
ed, hunting about for seats. I was rude enough 
to say to Ellen to-night, I hoped she would be 
ready at precisely two o'clock, as the cars 
would not wait for anybody, and the oration 
promised to be a rare treat. She answered,— 
“ Most certainly, most certainly,” as though it 
was a matter of course that she should be in 
season.” 

“And I have no doubt she will be,” said Hel- 
en, “since you asked it so plainly. Dobea 
little patient with her, George—one might bear 
a good mafty such little things from so swect a 
girl as Ellen Marshall :” but as they had reach- 
ed the door of the lecture-roum,the conversation 
dropped. * Hi = 

“ Why, where are you going, Ellen?” ex- 
claimed Ada Marshall, as her sister entered the 
drawing-room, after an early dinner, bonneted 
and shawled, and with a couple of volumes in 
her hand. 

“Only up to the Library, sis, I shall be back 
directly.” 

“ But Ellen, it is past one now, and they are 
coming for us at two; I beg you not to go; you 
will certainly be late.” 

“JT shall walk fast—there is plenty of time,” 
answered Ellen, coolly adjusting her shawl. 

‘“ But there is not time,” persisted Ada ; “and 
I heard George Lyman particularly request you 
last night, to be in season. It would have mor- 
tified me terribly if a gentleman had said that 
to me.” 

“ Now J insist Ellen,” exclaimed Leslie Mar- 
shall, who had been standing by the fire, lean- 
ing one arm upon the mantel, and his eyes in- 
tent upon a newspaper, “you shall not go!— 
There is no need of it. Send John with the 
books.” 

“No, no; for I want to stop at Kate Leon- 
ard’s on the way back.” 

“The Library and Kate Leonard—and here 
it is half past one!” said Leslie, impatiently.— 





“Tt is really too bad, Ellen. It will be a bitter 
disappointment to Phillips and Lyman to lose 


this useless whim, I wont forgive you for it.” 
“Amiable 


I will write you a birth-day poem on brotherly 
love!” 


tears, “every body has to suffer from Ellen’s 
loitering. It is not mere thoughtlessness,—it 
seems like real wilfulness, and yet she is so 
sweet and amiable, it is hard to call it that.” 

Leslie Marshall bit his lips, and looked down 
on his paper again without speaking, and Ada 
in a moment more, left the room. 

The hall clock struck two, just as Mr. Phil- 





lips and his friend Lyman entered it. 

“Ah,here is Miss Ellen,all ready !” exclaimed 
Phillips, as they met her at the entrance of the 
drawing-room. 

“Oh no, not quite, because I have been out, 
walking; but come in, Ada is here, and I will 
be down in a minute.” 

The minutes passed away. Phillips looked 
nervously at his watch, and Ada tried to talk ; 
but never were gentlemen so unsociable.— 
Twice Ada ran up into Ellen’s dressing-room. 

“ Dear Ada, do be quiet! I shall be ready 
very soon, if you don’t hurry me so. Kate 
Leonard kept me waiting, or I should have 
been at home earlier; but there is time enough, 
yet.” 

It lacked three minutes to half past two,when 
Ellen Marshall appeared in the drawing-room. 
Ada’s face was anxious and worried, but Ellen, 
perfectly unruffled,had never looked,(so George 
Lyman thought, in spite of his annoyance,) half 
so bewitching. 

“Tam sorry to have kept you waiting, gen- 
tlemen, but it was really unavoidable,” said she 
carelessly, 

“[ wish we had a carriage here,” said Phil- 
lips,—* I did not anticipate the detention ; how- 
ever, if we walk fast, we may be in season for 
the cars.” 

Three minutes of very rapid travelling 
brought our party to the station house, just as 
the train passed out of sight. Ellen looked a 
little blank—the gentlemen, as though it was 
just what they expected. 

“We may be in season for the omnibus,” said 
George Lyman, and so they turned tbeir steps 
in the direction of the coach office. 

“Been gone just five minutes,” said the office 
boy in reply to Lyman’s interrogations. “Half 
an hour to the next one.” 

“ We will get a carriage,” said Phillips. “It 
will be pleasant driving out in a barouche, and 
we shall then secure most of the oration. I 
will get one, Lyman, while you stay with the 
ladies.” 

The trio sat down in the smoky little office. 
Ada looked sober and tired, but Ellen was as 
merry and light-hearted as though it was by 
the merest accident in the world, they were de- 
tained so long. 

The drive out was really pleasant. Ada re- 
gained her spirits, and Ellen—the brilliant E} 
len—kept the whole party inmerriment. They 
were just comparing watches, and were within 
a mile of the hall, when a frightened horse 
dashed down from a side street, and coming in 
contact with those which Phillips was driving, 
rendered them at once unmanageable. The 
assistance of passers by secured them, and 
helped the party to alight without injury, but 
the carriage was too much broken to proceed 
farther. 

* We shall be obliged to wait now for the 
omnibus,” said Lyman to the ladies, while Phil. 


{lips gave directions about the carriage and 
the oration, and if you do detain them, just for | horses. 


There was no place of shelter but the 
ricketty balcony of a disused store, into which 


youth !” retorted Ellen, laughing |a strong south wind was sweeping clouds of 
herself out of the room, “if {am not in season | dust ; but there was no alternative,so there they 


were obliged to stand for fifteen ortwenty min- 
i utes, while the merciless wind dusted all par 


“That is just the way, Leslie,” said Ada, | ties, to the manifest disadvantage of silk, lace, 
turning to her brother, her eyes filling with | and broadcloth. 
| ‘Do you realize this is your fault?” said Ads 


aside to Fllen. 
| No, itis Kate Leonard’s,” replied Ellen, 
| mischievously: ‘ besides, this variety is very 
good fun.” 
The omnibus drove up at this instant, but the 
last words had reached the ear of George Ly 
man. The coach was full. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








“There is no way but to get in, Ada,” said 
Phillips, and the ladies obeyed, in spite of the 
ill-natured looks of the passengers, and the au- 
dible mutterings of “Too bad!” “ It’s ridicu- 
lous!” “We're too full already!” The gen- 
tlemen climbed up to the driver’s box. 

The people were issuing in crowds from the 
University Hall when the party came in sight 
of it, and there was nothing left for them but 
the collation, which they enjoyed as well as 
they could, considering their dusty appearance, 
and the numerous inquiries and jokes of their 
friends, as to their early arrival. 

* * * 

“This is no laughing matter, Ellen,” said Mr. 
Marshall, seriously, as he drew back his chair 
from the tea-table, after listening to Ada’s ac- 
count of the day’s adventures, interspersed with 
Ellen’s humorous embellishments of what she 
considered the “ most touching parts.” 

“If I were George Lyman, I would never 
ask you any where again,” said Leslie. “This 
is not the first time you have treated him so.” 

But you are not George Lyman, my dear 
brother, and I am very glad of it, for yon are 
getting to be dreadfully severe upon me.” — 

“Tt may be as sorry a thing for you, as if he 
was, Ellen,” said her father. “I know George 
well, and if this afternoon’s folly has not cost 
you the friendship of the best man of your ac- 
quaintance, I am much mistaken.” 

“Tut! papa—what is that to me?” said she 
lightly. 

“Tt is more to you than you will ever be wil- 
ling to admit, my child,” said Mr. Marshall, fix- 
ing his penetrating eye upon her face, and the 
suddenly crimsoned cheek of the young girl, 
showed that his suspicion was not an ill-ground- 
ed one. . - os 

“And so I’ve done with Ellen Marshall,’’ said 
George Lyman, as he sat in Helen Staunton’s 
little parlor, looking gloomily into the fire. No 
one can tell what it costs me, but I am deter- 
mined.” 

“Are you not rather hasty, my dear cousin ?” 
said Helen, anxiously. “ {It is her only failing, 
and Ellen would do much for one she loved.” 

George shook his head. “ 1 know froin Phil- 
lips that she is aware how these things try me. 
But the young lady who is so utterly regardless 
of the comfort of her lovers, will not be very 
careful of that of her husband.” 

“Jt will be a bitter disappointment to Ellen,” 
said Helen sadly, leaning her head upon her 
hand. “ Perhaps you are not committed to her, 
but then you have not disguised your partiality 
for her, and I know what. her feelings are to- 
wards you.” 

“ Don’t speak of that, Helen,” he interrupted 
hurriedly—“don’t speak of it, or you will weak- 
en my resolution. 1 wish I could feel that she 
did not care anything about me, and I could 
leave her more easily. But I am determined.” 

“JT see you are George, but I cannot believe 
her past recovery. Perhaps this disappointment 
may change hercompletely. Then, whoknows 
but it may come out right, after all?” added 
Helen, brightly. 

“You are an eloquent pleader, cousin dear ; 
this is not a very safe place for me,” said 
George, rising—“you will bring me round com- 
pletely, I am afraid.” 

“ Which I don’t want to do, George; so go, 
if you fear it. My judgment tells me that you 
are right, but my heart pities Ellen.” 

“There it is again,coz.; you don’t know what 
an irresolute fellow you are dealing with. Good 
night—good night.” 

What was indeed a bitter disappointment to 
Ellen Marshall, was not enough to break up 
the habit of a life-time. Several years have 
passod, and she is married. She is still in so- 
ciety, and still beautiful—but we will not draw 
aside the veil from her domestic life. Let us 
just hint, however, that could George Lyman, 
who, (we are really sorry to write it) is still a 
bachelor, take one peep behind it, he would 
have less reason than ever to lament the hour 
in which he resolved never to marry a tardy 
young lady. 

Moralizing is tedious, so we will have but a 
word of it. Do be careful, young ladies,—and 
do not let us hear you laughing again, as we 
are very sure we did the other day, over one of 
your number who was known to sit in the draw- 
ing-room with scarf and shawl, awaiting the ar- 
rival of her cavalier. We do not believe he 
thought it peculiarly ridiculous, that he should 
be able for once in his life to arrive in good 
scoson at the concert-room, E. E. G. 


* 





Parental. 











ORIGINAL. 


A WEDDING-DAY CELEBRATION. 


Well J remember, in England, one happy 
day, so eventful then to us young people,*that 
it is still engraven on my memory. Papa told 
us one morning at the breakfast table, that on 
the next day, he and dear mamma would have 
been married just 25 years, a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and that a great treat of some kind should 
celebrate the day. After much talking, and 
many plans, it was agreed to have a day’s ram- 
ble in Epping Forest. Now Epping Forest 
was some twelve or fifteen miles from where 
we lived, and the ride there was to be one of 
the most delightful features in the trip. The 
next morning I was up betimes, to consult the 
barometer; but when [ reached it, I found some 
one already anxiously reading its signs, with 
rather a troubled face; the mercury was at 
“ unsettled.” This was not encouraging, but 
we looked up at the sky, and hoped the barom- 
eter was wrong—gradually the mercury slipped 
to “rain,” and sure enough, presently down 
came a pelting shower; but it cleared off, the 
sun came out, and papa said it would only be 
showery, and he and mamma agreed that we 
should venture. Then how many happy young 
hearts beat with a joy, such as youth only can 
know. 

An open barouche stood at the door,with two 
fine prancing horses, and off we drove to have 
a ramble in that forest, so celebrated in English 
history. We carried baskets with us for roots 
of wild flowers, but none with provisions, as it 
was a day of such importance, that papa insist- 
ed upon ordering a splendid dinner at one of 
the large Inns which are situated on the bor- 
ders of the new forest. The large barouche 


contained papa, mamma, and seven happy chil- |? 


dren, and my sensations during that ride are as 
vivid to my recollection now, as though it had 
happened but yesterday. A shower occasion- 
ally came down, as though to accommodate us 
by laying the dust; every thing, and every body 
seemed as smiling as the young, happy hearts 
there beating. 

Upon reaching the Inn we made arrange- 
ments for the day, and quickly dispersed 
through the forest, in search of curiosities ; 
climbing the trees for the wild parasitical 
plants, clinging to them, and every now and 
then meeting with some rare wild flower among 
the underwood, the root of which we dug up, 
and placed in our basket. Among the many 
plants gathered that day, none throve in their 
cultivated home, to my recollection, excepting 
some roses, which twined around the old apple 
trees in our garden, as though they had known 
no wilder home. Here and there, large open 
spaces of soft velvet turf, tempted us to rest 
from our roving expeditions. The fear of losing 
our way, added to that of Gipsies, induced us to 
keep pretty near the vicinity of the Inn, but our 
brother had a horn, which he was every now 
and then to blow, that we might not disperse 
too far asunder. 

A horn likewise summoned us to dinner, and 
a splendid repast it was; every luxury of the 
season, combined with the best old wines, in 
which to drink our dear parents’ health, and 
then the moonlight ride home—oh, it seemed to 
me then, earth could not contain happier beings 
than we were, a loving home circle in full en- 
mee of the innocent pleasures of life— 
Though I had at that time several grown sis- 
ters, they were as happy as we little ones—they 
needed no excitement of company to bring forth 
their smiles, and harmless wit. Shall [ ever 
again see enjoyment as unalloyed as that pleas- 
ure party to Epping Forest? Never! The 
world and its cares have gradually closed 


) around me, and death has taken many a smiling 


one from our hearts since then! 


CONGENIAL MINDS. 


A great temptation assails me to write to 
“ Aunt Fanny ”—-her writings are so congenial 
to my taste, her reminiscences of childhood 
sweet with an echo from my heart,and I cannot 
but imagine that could we meet, we should be 
congenial spirits. Mine has been a checkered 
life, and so I think must hers. In one respect, 
however, there is a contrast—she speaks of her 
chiidhood as lonely, and associating when 
young, with few youthful people—mine is peo- 


Tue Exite. 








pled with smiling faces, half a score of gay, 


young, happy hearts daily sat round the well- 


such happiness make the contrast of desolation 
more painful? Since then, how changed has 
become the world, and what we once called its 

leasures. O joyful thought, that there is a 
Petter and a happier country, where pleasures 
never die. Shall I meet “Aunt Fanny ” there? 


Albermarle, Va. Tae Exite. 








Benevolence. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE BLIND BEGGAR. 








fully.” 


study) went herself to the door. 


he would reach the lady herself. 
blind man,” he said. 


my face. 
world.” 


blessing of sight. 
claimed, I was born blind. 


see him.” 


feel the blessing of restored sight. She assist 


many trials which had fallen to his lot, he stil 


at first was so much alarmed, he took his leave 


days, and his wish was 
the first consciousness of sight, in Heaven. 
SELINA. 


filled board; but does not the remembrance of 


* Oh, mother!” said little Sarah, as she ran, 
pale with fright, from attending a call at the 
door ; “ there is an old man at the front door.— 
I guess he is an old traveller. He looks dread- 


er mother waited a moment, to calm her 
own foolish fears, excited by the little girl’s ac- 
count, and confirmed by her pale face, and then 
(as her husband was busily engaged in his 
She was re- 
ally a little startled, as a poor object, with his 
cap drawn far down over his face, in a dress 
bespeaking him a mendicant of the humblest 
order, groped about with his hands as though 
“T ama poor 
“ Do not be afraid, as the 
little girl was just now, who shut the door in 
I would not hurt any body for the 


He followed the lady into the kitchen, where 
she placed a chair for him in a quiet corner by 
the stove, for it was a chilly day, and soon Sa- 
rah appeared again; not indeed entirely recov- 
ered from her fright, but when told that the 
man was blind,her terror was subdued, and sym- 
athy took its place. The other children gath- 
ered about their mother, half trembling, and 
clinging to her dress, as she inquired of the 
poor man how long he had been deprived of the 
“Alas, madam!” he ex- 
Fifty-nine years, I 
have groped my way in the world in utter dark- 
ness, and were it not for the abounding mercy 
of God to a poor sinner, my soul would have 
been in still worse darkness; but now I[ thank 
God for the precious assurance that I shall yet 


Oh, how cheering the thought, that even that 
poor benighted man should yet enjoy the full- 
ness of bliss in God’s immediate presence. Lit- 
tle Sarah had once herself almost lost the use 
of her eyes, and for long weeks after a severe 
attack of measles, was confined to her darkened 
chamber; and more than ever she seemed to 
ed her mother in preparing some little relishing 
bits, for the poor man’s fickle appetite; for he 
was pale, weary and sick. After partaking of 
refreshment, and drinking a cup of hot tea, he 
seemed much revived, and though he recounted 


praised the goodness of God.and seemed to long 
for the time when he should “ see as he is seen, 
and know as he is known.” With many thanks, 
and a parting benediction to the little girl who 


but we afterwards learned that he only reached 
the adjoining town, where he lingered a few 
granted. He awoke to 


—————, 





unfledged offspring—her maternal _insting, 
prompting her to the only defence of which sh 
was capable. She was engaged when M; 
Newall first got his eye upon her, in alternately 
coming down the one moment upon the spolia. 
tor, wpe her beak into his forehead,and anoy 
rising on the other to the height of a yard or g 
above the scene of danger. 

It was the act of a moment for Mr. Newall tp 
dislodge the aggressor. But in doing so, two 
of the little birds were thrown out of their nest, 
where, however, they were speedily and care. 
fully replaced. While Mr. Newall was killing 
the adder, the joy of the parent bird was so ex. 
cessive, that she actually perched on the lef 
arm of her benefactor, and watched with an up. 
mistakeable and intense delight, every blow ip. 
flicted by his right arm on her merciless anj 
disappointed enemy; and when the enemy lay 
dead, she alighted upon and pecked the lifeless 
trunk with all her vigor, and revenge thus ta. 
ken, entered her nest, and having ascertainej 
that all was safe, swiftly repaired toa neighbor. 
ing branch, and piped, as she best could, wha 
was no doubt meant for a hymn of gratitude 
a song of triumph. When at work since, Mr, 
Newall has been evidently recognised by the 
tiny biped, and we do hope that nothing may 
occur to interrupt a friendship originating i) 
circumstances so specially interesting. 
[Dumfries (Scotland) Courier. 


A TIGER STORY. 


The following remarkable escape has been 
mentioned in private letters by the last mai 
from India. 
Two young officers, Lieut. Hugh Elliot, :/ 
the Bombay cavalry, son of Capt. Charles E]j 
ot, Governor of Bermuda, and Lieut. Rice, of 
the 25th, were out shooting, when they fell in 
with a tigress and two cubs. One cub was in. 
mediately killed, and the tigress wounded— 
They tracked her for half an hour into the ju. 
le, when she suddenly sprang out, knocke 
over Mr. Elliot before he had time to cock his 
gun, and seizing him by the left arm, draggel 
him away. Mr. Rice had already discharge 
one gun when they attacked the tigress. He 
quickly got his second gun, but, from the ex. 
treme difficulty of firing without killing his 
friend,could only aim at the body of the tigress, 
and though he wounded her again, did nt 
wound her mortally. With admirable resolu. 
tion he then seized a third gun, and watching 
his opportunity till he could see Elliot’s head 
apart from that of the tigress, shot her dead 
through the head, with his friend in her mouth, 
The officers were thirty miles from camp, ani 
did not reach it for twenty hours. Mr. Elliot’ 
arm is badly wounded by the bite, as well asby 
the stones and rocks over which he was dng- 
ged, but no fear is entertained for his life or hs 
limb.—London paper. 
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ORIGINAL. 


“T DON'T FEEL LIKE IT.” 


“Children, pray don’t make such a_ noise, 
pleaded Mrs. M. to three boisterous youth, wh 
were in high glee, running around upon tie 
home-made carpet. They esitatingly obeyed, 
standing, and with disappointed looks viewii 
their former sport. But soon her remonstrant? 


? 











Natural fistory. 


was forgotten, for there ran Charlie, while Mo 








A ROBIN IN DIFFICULTY. 


ry, and was at that moment in the ve 





While Mr. Charles Newall, granite hewer in 
Dalbeattie, was plying his vocation on Thurs- 
day last at Craignair Quarry, his attention was 
suddenly arrested by cries strongly indicative 
of distress proceeding from one or other of the 
feathered denizens of the wood. On throwing 
from him his tools and hurrying to the spot 
whence the sounds proceeded, he discovered a 
robin apparently in a state of great agitation, 
whose movements immediately certified him of 
the true cause of the alarm. An adder 20 inch- 
es long, and one inch in circumference, had 
managed to drag itself up the face of the quar- 
act of 
protruding his ugly head over the edge of a 
nest built among the stumps of the cut-down 
brushwood, and containing poor mother robin’s 


time humming a favorite Ethiopian melody- 
Mrs. M. sat by the fable, busily engaged # 
writing to Albert, away at school. A cali 


grey. But soon a knock is heard. Up juop 
aniel, in haste, to answer the summons; bé 


the rocking chair, from so sudden a removal 


is time to retire.” “Oh let us finish this ga 
mother,” begs Charlie, his face flushed by ® 
recent chase, while Mosey, the “ catamoutl 
stands panting for breath by his side. “Né 
firmly replied Mrs. M., “you must go nov, # 





























































ses was in hot pursuit, over chairs and sofas—F 
Daniel, a boy of twelve, sat in an arm-chil 
complacently beholding their “fun,” at the sam 















mild look overspread her face, yet traces of cat) 
were visible on her pale brow, over which wef 
parted with taste, locks slightly sprinkled wi! 











its burden, falls back prostrate. Mrs. M. quit} 
ly arises and replaces it. Daniel returns. M5} 
M. resumes her pen. At length the clock in#)_ 
adjoining room announces that the hour of ni") 
has arrived. “Come,” says Mrs. M., rising,“ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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remember to-morrow is Sabbath, and you must 


ms arise early, and learn your lesson in the cate- 


she 





Mr fe chism.” Compliance is made. Charlie runs 
ely into the kitchen to find the boot-jack, and Mo- 
lia. (sey to see if Carlo is safe in the kennel, which 
non [he had that day made for him. After a “good 
r 8 ight mother,” “ good night Daniel,” their feet 
are heard ascending to their little sleeping room 
ove. 
_ « Come here and sit by me,” said Mrs. M. to 
est, Daniel, after all was still; “I wish to talk with 
are. J you before you retire. First, T want toask you 
ling JB if you can look back with pieasure upon the 
ex. [E manner in which you have spent this evening?” 
lef «] don’t know—no,” he hesitatingly replied. 
1 un. « You have accomplished nothing whatever, 
yin. [ have you?” 
and “No, I believe not,” slowly answered Dan- 
lay [f iel, vainly trying to think of something he had 
less JB done. ; 
S te. “Had you no lessons for Monday to learn?” 
ined «Yes,but I have got ‘stuck’ in my arithmetic,” 
ibor. JF replied Daniel, using an expression he had ac- 
what [ quired at school. : 
de~ “ But there is your Latin lesson; have you 
Mr, JB learned that =” 
r the “No, but I did not feel like studying that; I 
may {& was too tired.” ; 
ng in “That explains it all,” replied Mrs. M. with 
emphasis, “ you didn’t feel like it—you neglect- 
ers ed it and left it undone,for no other reason than 
that you did not feel in the mood of doing it.— 
Daniel, do you expect to go through life in this 
way? You will not always have a mother to 
been fe direct and guide you in littlethings. I tremble 
mail fj for you when I observe what habits of indolence 
and procrastination you are acquiring. As you 
jot, of J grow older, weightier duties than those of the 
; Eli ( present will devolve upon you. But how will 
ce, of Ime they be performed, if this habit, which, if per- 
ell in sisted in, will grow with your growth, and 
as im- (9 strengthen with your strength,is not abandoned. 
led.— §} You may now retire, but I hope that I shall be 


















e jun. fj able to see some change in your conduct on the 
ocked [i morrow.” 

ck his Daniel arose, and there was a cheerful, deci- 
aggel [ded expression upon his countenance, which 
argel J evinced that good resolutions were in store for 
. Hef the future.—C. South Hadley. 
he ex. ws 

ng his ORIGINAL. 
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MY INFANT LIBRARY. 


Among the first books that I could call my 
own, was a square, yellow-covered one, bearing 
the name of Mother Goose’s Melodies, which 
occupied a very conspicuous place on my shelf. 
Wel! doI remember its appearance, with its 
soiled and well-worn leaves. It seems as though 
it were but yesterday, that I was so much 
pleased with the idea of “four and twenty black- 
birds baked in a pie,” and also the pretty pic- 
ture on the same page. I was greatly enter- 
tained with voyages undertaken by “three wise 
menin a bowl.” Many a hearty laugh was 
caused by the reading of “ High diddle diddle, 
the cat’s in the fiddle, the cow has jumped over 
he moon.” With great interest did I read the 
description, “There was an old woman, who 
ived in a shoe,” and greatly did I pity the poor 
child, being whipped with a birchen rod. [ al- 
most envied Little Jack Horner, who “sat ina 
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noise, F corner, eating a Christmas pie.” My sympa- 
ith, whe Ithies were excited for the poor man being pur- 
pon the i ued by a robber, and ardently did I hope that 
obeyel,f she would succeed in making his escape through 
viewig Pathe chimney. Day after day were these pages 
astrane: Bead by me, and again and again did I view the 
rile Mof accompanying pictures. 

sofas-f) But after a while this highly entertaining 
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rork was cast aside, and new books came into 
y possession. Among others were ‘Cindrella 
or the glass slipper,’ ‘Red riding-hood,’ ‘Dame 

rot and her cat,? ‘Mother Hubbard and her 
dog,” ‘Children in the woods} all of which were 




































































































































s of cat} @read with much interest. Again these were ex- 
ich wef Behanged, for others of a higher cast, including 
led wil} @Bracklin Swamp,’ ‘Western Heath, and vari- 
p jump} us others. But never was I so happy as when 
ons; dé} Mhe ‘Rollo Books’ came into my possession.— 
moval} #40w many happy hours have I spent in eagerly 
M. quié! : devouring their contents. Much was Rollo’s 
ns, Ms} @eisposition, manifested upon all occasions, ad- 
cock int) @nired by me. How happy I thought I should 
ir of nit} me, if I could only have Rollo for a playmate 
ising, “| end companion. “After reading an account of 
1is game} geome of his adventures or employments,I would 








d by % 
amoull. 
6 No, 


now, 


bfien think that I might do thé same—but no, I 
had no Miss Mary to direct how to collect a 
abinet of curiosities, no Jonas to assist me, no 
ucy or James to play with. After a while 


























these much-loved volumes were allowed to re- 
main at rest—but their places were supplied by 
others of a different nature, one after another. 
Time has passed on, but yet I have not for- 
gotten those precious volumes. Often dol take 
a peep into the corner of my shelf containing 
them. Here are my ‘Youth’s Companions,’ 
nicely stitched together with pink ribbons, m 
books and ‘primmers,’ each connected wi 
some little event, which brings to my mind hap- 
py remembrances of my childhood. Kare. 
Northampton, June 21, 1852. 


Morality. 
WHICH WAS THE WISEST? 


Some years since,while walking witha friend 
in N—— H——, I observed two young men 
whom we should have passed unnoticed,had not 
| ears been saluted by the earnest tones in 
which one was speaking,while with almost boy- 
ish fondness, an arm of each was flung around 
the other. My friend, in anticipation of my 
question, remarked, “There are Edward —— 
and Samuel ——, or, as they are generally 
called, the twins. Their fathers being next- 
door neighbors, they have scarcely been sepa- 
rated from infancy. They joined in the same 
sports, attended the same schools, visited in the 
same circles, graduated at the same college, 
and have now just entered our law school ; but 
it is currently reported that recently Edward 
has become a Christian ; and if so, unless Sam- 
uel follows his example, there will bea separa- 
tion.” 

The next evening the fashionable Mrs. B—— 
gave a brilliant party, and both were invited ; 
but Samuel, for the first time, came alone. Ea- 
ger inquiries were made,but he merely present- 
ed Edward’s regret to Mrs. B——. She at once 
excused herself a moment, and wrote a note to 
Edward, which she thought he could not refuse. 
Then calling a servant, bade him take a carri- 
age, and bring Mr. F—— there. Edward read 
the note, and bidding the man wait, entered his 
closet, fell upon his knees, and asked God’s 
guidance. He arose feeling it his duty to com- 
ply, and should opportunity present, announce 
his determination to serve God. 

He was warmly welcomed, and urged to join 
the dance. He excused himself to one and an- 
other, till Mrs. B—— thought it time to inter- 
fere, and in her sweetest tones, invited him to 
be her partner for the next cotillion. It was a 
trying moment. He must break a long estab- 
lished rule of etiquette, perhaps incur the anger 
of a dear friend and the scorn of the company. 
He hesitated a moment. and then answered,— 
“ No, no, my dear Mrs. B——. I should be but 
too happy to please you in any thing that did 
not seem a direct dereliction of duty—anything 
that would not reflect upon the public profes- 
sion I hope soon to make; but thjs I cannot do. 
God only knows how fond my heart had be- 
come of such amusements; but let me assure 
you, one hour of the happiness that has filled 
my soul since I felt my sins forgiven, is worth 
yeors of pleasure in en I considered the high- 
est enjoyment of earth.” There was a tear in 
Mrs. B——’s eye, and she is now a consistent 
member of a Christian church in that city. But 
he had not done. Turning to Samuel, who 
stood thoughtfully near, he added in a low tone, 
“And you, my more than brother, my boyhood’s 
idol, must I go to heaven alone?” Samuel 
coldly withdrew his hand, and their interests 
were separated forever. Edward is now pastor 
of a flourishing church in one of our large cities. 
Samuel is an extensive speculator at San Fran- 
cisco.— Spectator. 


A ROGUE OUTWITTED. 

A curious instance occurred in the great city 
of London, some time back, in which a rascal 
was outwitted. A bachelor gentleman, who was 
a very superior draftsman and caricaturist, was 
laid up in his apartment with the gout in both 
feet. He could not move but in and out of his 
chair to the sitting room. A well-known vaga- 
bond ascertaining the fact, watched till his ser- 
vant was sent upon a message. The area door 
communicating with the kitchen, down went 
the vagabond, entered the kitchen, walked up 
stairs, where, as he expected, he found the man 
alone and helpless. 

“T am sorry to see you in such a situation,” 
said the rogue, “ you cannot move, and the ser- 

















vant is out.” The gentleman started. “It is 





excessively careless to leave yourself so much 
exposed; for behold the consequences! I take 
the liberty of removing this watch and seal off 
the table and putting them in my own pocket ; 
and as I perceive your keys are here, I shall 
unlock these drawers, and see what suits my 
purpose.” 

“ Pray help yourself,” replied the gentleman, 
who was aware that he could do nothing to pre- 
vent him. 

The rogue did so. He found the plate inthe 
sideboard, and many other things that suited 
him; and in ten minutes, having made up his 
bundle, he made the gentleman a low bow, and 
decamped. 

But the gentleman had the use of his hand, 
and had not been idle. He had taken an exact 
likeness of the thief with the pencil ; and on his 
servant’s returning soon after, he despatched 
him immediately to Bow street with the draw- 
ing, and an account of what had happened.— 
The likeness was so good, that the man was 
immediately identified by the runners, and was 
captured before he had time to dispose of a sin- 
gle article. He was brought to the gentleman 
two hours afterwards, the property on him iden- 
tified, sworn to, and in six weeks he was on his 
way to Botany Bay. 








Religion. 


ORIGINAL. 


YOU HAVE A FATHER IN HEAVEN. 


I was walking one day near the residence of 
two children, who had recently lost their father. 
Being ignorant of the fact, I inquired if a Mr. 
C., who had just been present, was their father. 
The little girl, the eldest of the two,immediate- 
ly answered, “ No, I have no father.” Immedi- 
ately the little boy answered, with a pleasant 
smile, “ You have one in Heaven.” How beau- 
tiful was this answer. He had been taught, 
perhaps by his now widowed mother, that he 
had a Father in Heaven, and he felt now, al- 
though his earthly father was no more, that he 
had one in Heaven, who would still watch over 
him. Children, do you ever think that you have 
a Father in Heaven, to whom you are indebted 
for all the blessings which you enjoy? He it 
is who has given you your dear parents, and 
kind friends who love you. He it is that watch- 
es over you with more than a parent’s care.— 
He watches over you in the night, as well as in 
the day; he knows every thought and every 
word, and if you do wrong, he is displeased ; 
but if what you do is right, if you love him, he 
will love you, and when your father or mother 
dies, he will take care of you, for he has prom- 
ised that when your father and mother forsake 
you, he wil] take youup. Therefore remember 
that if your father dies,you have one in Heaven. 

Southbridge, June 6, 1852. L. Cc. M 


THE PRAYING CHILD. 


A little girl six years of age, was ascholar in 
Rev. H. Stowell’s Infant School, at Salford, 
Manchester. Her father was an infidel, and 
despised the Holy Scriptures. The child would 
take him by the hand, press him to go with her 
to hear the minister preach, but he always re- 
fused. He returned home one evening and in- 
quired where his child was. The mother said 
she was in bed. “I'll go and give her one 
kiss,” said the father, but as he approached the 
chamber, he heard the voice of prayer. It was 
little Jane—he heard her say, “ Do, God Al- 
mighty,lead daddy to hear Mr. Stowell preach.” 
This artless prayer touched the father’s feel- 
ings; but he was still unwilling to go with his 
child. Her perseverance at last succeeded. He 
went with his child, and heard a striking and an 
alarming sermon from Mr. Stowell. On leaving 
the place of worship, the penitent, but now be- 
lieving father, said, “Jane, thy God shall be my 
God, and thy minister shall be my minister.”— 
This man became a true disciple. He usefully 
engaged as an infant school master,and became 
the means of guiding many children to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 


GOD EVERY WHERE. 


‘Mother, said a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
girl, ‘I do not understand how God can be ev- 
ery where at once ;—how can he be onthe oth- 
er side of the world and be here with me at the 
same time ? 











‘It is so, my child,’ said the mother. ‘Do 





= one Gow flowers? The 
where all over the earth; but they could 
grow without God, and so, you eee, God inet 
be every where.’ 

6 But mother, I don’t understand it. 

The mother pointed toa beautiful violes— 
‘Do you see that flower smiling so prettily with 
that drop of dew in its bosom ? 

‘Yes mother; what beautiful colors,’ 

‘ Well, my child,’ you could not expect to see 
all the objects on earth and all the stars of 
heaven, reflected in that tiny drop. Yourmind 
is like that dew-drop. It is now too small to 
take in such a great idea as that of God’s omni- 
presence. But you will become wiser as you 
grow older, and if you love the Savior, he will 
one day take you to that blessed world, where 
“you shall know even as you are known.” 

[ Reaper. 
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Editorial. 


FROM PROFESSOR ALDEN—NO. I. 


BIRD-KILLING. 

“Uncle,” said Charley, one bright summer 
morning, “ will you lend me your gun to-day ?” 

“What do you wish to do with it?” said Mr. 
Hale. 

“T wish to kill some birds.” 

“ What kind of birds ?” 

* Any that I can find.” 

“ What do you wish to kill birds for >” 

“For sport. A number of my acquaintanees 
go into the country every week for the sport— 
I should like to try it, now that J am here with 
you, and there are so many birds here.” 

“TJ am not sure that any of them wish to die. 
Have you seen any melancholy, unhappy-look- 
ing birds ?” 

“ No sir, they all appear to be very happy.” 

“Ts it not rather a pity to put an end to their 
happiness in mere wantonness ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Think the matter over.” 

Charley did think a little upon it, but he pre- 
ferred talking to thinking. So he came to his 
uncle again, and asked him if he did not shoot 
birds when he was a bey. 

“ When I was a boy,” said his uncle, “ I was 
once led by the example of others, to take a 
gun and go into the fields with the design of 
murdering some birds. I saw arobin sitting on 
afence. 1 went to a stump, and rested my gun 
across it; for I was not strong enough to fire at 
arms’ length. I looked at the poor bird as he 
sat singing, entirely ignorant of the design I 
had upon his life. I took aim, and put my fin- 
ger on the trigger. My heart beat violently.— 
I could not bear to kill the beautiful creature. 
I said to myself, ‘ he has young ones—it would 
be cruel to kill him.’ So I threw the gun over 
my shoulder, and passed on. 

I next saw a mocking-bird. He was perched 
upon the top of a small birchen tree. The slen- 
der top bent with his weight, and the breeze 
swayed him to and fro. He kept up his song 
with great spirit. I drew near and rested my 
gun upon the branch of asmall tree. Again 
my heart smote me. I passed my eye along the 
barrel of the gun,and brought the bird in range, 
and tried to pull the trigger. My fingerseemed 
palsied. The gun would not gooff. Atlength 
I made a desperate effort. I closed both my 
eyes, and pulled with all my might. The gun 
was discharged. I looked out from the smoke, 
and saw the bird flying away, pouring forth his 
notes of joy. I was glad in my heart that I had 
missed him. 

I kept on hunting, as I called it, but not tak- 
ing any great pains to get near enough to any 
bird to fire at him, till I met an acquaintance, 
who was also hunting. 

“ What have you shot” said he. 











“ Nothing,” said I. 
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Oh what a hunter you must be. See here!” 
He took from his pocket two robins, a striped 
squirrel, and a thrush. “I haven't been out 
long,” said he, “and I have killed all these, and 
broke the wing of a blackbird, but he got away 
by hiding in the grass.” 

“I have not tried much to kill any,” said I. 


er of your valuable paper for the past year. I 
do not feel willing to deprive myself of it. I 
have enclosed one dollar for another year. 1 
hope a may have many new subscribers, and 
long live to have the charge of it. 


Yours respectfully, G. W. Towne. 








Variety. 





“ Why do you tell me that ”” said he; “when 
folks go a hunting, they kill all they can.”— 
Away he went, giving me a look of contempt. 

My pride was now touched. If I did not kill 
something, I should be laughed at. The boy I 
had met would be sure to tell how many he had 
killed. I therefore hardened my heart, and re- 
solved to kill the first bird I met with. I crossed 
several fields without mecting one. [It seemed 
as though the birds had become informed of my 
resolution, and prudently kept out of my way. 
At length I saw a chipping bird sitting on the 
dry root of an upturned tree. She was tuning 
her little pipes,and filling the air with her sweet 
tiny notes. I crept near and discharged my 
piece. The bird fell. I ran quickly and picked 
it up. It gasped once or twice. A single shot 
had entered her head. I held her in my hand, 
and asked myself what harm she had ever done 
me or any one else, that she was to be killed in 
the midst of her song. I asked myself what 
right I had to kill her. I thought, ‘ perhaps she 
has a nest of young ones, who raise their heads 
and open their mouths at every rustling of the 
leaves, thinking their mother had come with 
food.’ I sat down and cried over the poor bird. 
I resolved I would shoot no more. I buried my 
victim on the spot where it fell, and went home 
with a sad countenance. My mother asked me 
what was the matter. I told her the story, and 
she mingled her tears with mine, over the poor 
bird. She advised me to sin no more in that 
way, and I kept her advice.” 

Charley was a good deal affected by the re- 
marks of his uncle, and resolved that he would 
seek for some other sport than that of killing 


birds. J. As 
——— 

TO WRITERS.—Some of our correspond- 
ents have recently made their articles too long. 
We should much prefer to have them condensed 
into a shorter space, as one long article crowds 
out several short ones. We copy the following 
from the “ Home Journal,” as illustrative of our 
meaning :— 

There are many persons who have not yet 
learnt that “ brevity is the soul of wit,” and for 
their benefit we repeat a favorite story of Frank- 
lin, which shows how much verbiage may be 
pruned away by those who study the art. A 
hatter setting up business, consulted his friends 
on the inscription for his a Thomp- 
son, hatter, makes and sells hats for ready mon- 
ey,” with the sign of a hat. The first friend 
suggested that “hatter” was superfluous—the 
second, that it was better not to mention “ready 
money,” for it was sometimes prudent to give 
credit—and a third, that the purchaser of a hat 
cared not a fragment of a nap who made it. The 
inscription was abridged in obedience to these 
criticisms, and read “John Thompson sells hats.” 
“ Sells!” exclaimed a fourth, “why who would 
expect you to give them away?” Upon which 
the last two words were expunged, and all that 
remained of the original device was “John 
Thompson,” with the sign of a hat. 

—~-— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Newton Centre, April 22, 1852. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Permit me, in the 
way of encouraging your useful labors for the 
religious educaton of children and for family 
government, to say that for seventeen years 
past your paper has been a welcome and useful 
Companion in our family. May you long con- 
tinue to be a benefactor to other families, as 
yau have been to ours. 


Yours respectfully, H. J. Rieuey. 





Westminster, Ms., April 21, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir :—I have been a read- 








ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 

It has often been remarked of Washington, 
that no one was ever in his presence, without 
being strongly impressed by reverence for his 
dignity. But it seems by the following anec- 
dote, which is related by a correspondent of the 
N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, that at least there 
was one exception: 

When the President was procuring the ground 
for the city which was to be the seat of govern- 
ment, he had but little difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary releases, except in one instance. 
Mr. James Byrnes was the owner of a lot or 
tract,which it was advisable should be included 
in the plan, The General had various confer- 
ences with Mr. B., who was especially obsti- 
nate, and resisted all the reasoning and persua- 
sion of the great man. Indignant at being thus 
opposed, Washington turned upon him with in- 
dignation, and said with great severity, Mr. 
James Byrnes, what would your land have been 
worth, if I had not placed this city on the Poto- 
mac!” Byrnes was undismayed, and coolly 
turned to him and satd, “George Washington, 
what would you have been worth if you had not 
married the widow Custis!” 

a 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

Two or three years before the death of the 
Rev. John Newton, when his sight was become 
so dim that he was no longer able to read, an 
aged friend and brother in the ministry called 
on him to breakfast. Family prayer succeeding, 
the portion of Scripture for the day was read to 
him. It was taken out of Bogatsky’s “ Golden 
Treasury :” “ By the grace of God I am what | 
am.” It was the pious man’s custom on these 
occasions to make a short familiar exposition on 
the passage read. After the reading of this 
text, he paused for some moments, and then ut- 
tered the following affecting soliloquy : 

“Tam not what I ought tobe! Ah! howim- 
perfect and deficient! Iam not what I wish to 
be! I ‘abhor what is evil,’ and would ‘ cleave 
to what is good.’ I am not what I hope to be! 
Soon, soon I shall put off mortality, and with 
mortality all sinand imperfection! Yet,though 
T am not what I ought to be, nor what I wish to 
be, nor what I hope to be, I can truly say, I am 
not what I once was—a slave to sin and Satan; 
and I can heartily join with the Apostle, and 
acknowledge, by the grace of God Lam what 1 
am. Let us pray.” 

———=» + 


USEFULNESS OF A TRACT. 

At a village about fourteen miles from Piplee, 
in India, lives a respectable man, by caste a Jo- 
gee. He obtained a tract, the “Jewel Mine.” 
He read and committed it to memory. Its in- 
fluence imperceptibly destroyed his confidence 
in idols, and led him to hope in Jesus Christ, 
who had given his life for sinners. Afterward 
his house was destroyed by fire. After saving 
himself and family, he tried to save his book.— 
He called out, “ Never mind other things, only 
save my book! only save my book!” But the 
book was destroyed. He sent a special message 
to Piplee,and got another book—the same work 
—and was almost transported with it. Seboo 
Patro says, “This man cannot remain a heathen 
much longer.”—T'act Society’s Report. 

a 
AN INCIDENT. 

A few days since, while at Washington, a 
brother who had been raised from the degrada- 
tion of the _ to respectability in society, 
whose family once experienced all the misery 
ofa drunkard’s home, related to us the simple 
story of his reformation, which will be found 
contained in the following words: 

While in a state of sobriety, he went to the 
shop of a barber, in order to get shaved, his 
beard having grown excessively long and dirt 
while spreeing. After being properly shaved, 
he went home and put on some clean clothes. 
He then took a paper up, and was engaged in 
reading, when his little daughter, a child of five 
or six years, while gazing on the clean shaved 








face of her father, said to her mother, “ Mother, 
don’t papa look pretty when he don’t drink?” 
and then turning to her father, said, “Papa, you 
won't drink any more, will you ?” 

The appeal was not made in vain. It fixed 
the heart of the father. His resolution was ta- 
ken. He then and there solemnly pledged him- 
self to his wife, his child, and his God, that he 
would thenceforth and forever abstain from the 
intoxicating bowl. 

Years have rolled their annual round since 
that pledge was given, and the father has reli- 
giously kept his promise. 

——= 


THE SWEARER REPROVED. 


Some little children, belonging to a ragged 
school, were sitting one day on the steps of a 
door, singing, as they often do, some of their 
little hymns. 

They were suddenly surprised by a half- 
drunken man, who came up to them, and utter- 
ing an oath, said, “ Does your master teach you 
nothing but singing them foolish hymns r” 

“Yes,” said a sharp little fellow about six 
years of age, “he tells us that it is wicked to 
swear.” 

The poor worthless man seemed ashamed of 
his conduct, and passed on without saying an- 
other word. 

a 
I WILL BE SOMETHING. 

So said a youth of ambitious aspirations after 
fame. Will be something! -So thought our 
first parents, when they ate the forbidden fruit ; 
they would be as gods, and we know full well 
the result. So determined Napo!con, and end- 
ed his life on the dreary island of St. Helena. 
So have resolved thousands, who, in secking 
renown, have done more injury than good.— 
“ Seek not honor one of another.” “Be clothed 
with humility.’ Such are the commands of 
God, and well would it be for the prosperity 
and happiness of man, if they were better heed- 
ed. Be something ! Young man, let that alone, 
care not for it. Adopta better motto,—J will 
do something! God says much upon doing.— 
“Do with thy might whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do.” Stand not idle. Work; yes, work, 
but work right. Take your directions from the 
Bible. Imitate a Daniel—a Paul—especially 
the Savior. Bea worker with God, and then, 
yea, then you will receive “an hundred-fold 
more in this present time, and in the world to 
come life everlasting.” 

—_—_—@~————_ 
THE PRESENT MOMENT. 

There is no moment like the present; not only 
so, but, moreover,there is no moment at all,that 
is, no instant force and energy, but in the pres- 
ent. The man who will not execute - his reso- 
lutions when they are fresh upon him, can have 
no hope from them afterwards ; they will be dis- 
sipated, lost, and perish in the hurry and skurry 
of the world, or sink in the slough of indolence. 

| Self-Culture. 
—— 


PRAYING AFRICAN BOYS. 


Rev. J. Rambo,Episcopal Missionary at Cape 
Palmas, Africa, says: ‘After evening prayers, I 
had occasion to go up stairs to see one of my 
scholars who was sick, and I found that a little 
boy had preceded me, and was on his knees in 
prayer in an adjoiningroom. Having occasion, 
late in the evening, to visit the school house, [ 
found a dozen of the boys had met together for 
prayer.” 

———— 


CONTENTMENT. 


A crust of bread, a pitcher of water, and a 
thatched roof, and love—there is happiness for 
you, whether the day be rainy or sunny. It is 
the heart that makes the home, whether the eye 
rests upon a potato-patch or ona flower-garden. 
Heart makes home precious, and it is the only 
thing that can. 

—_—@~———— 


IMPORTANCE OF EMPHASIS. 


A stranger from the country observing an or- 
dinary roller-rule on the table, took it up,and on 
inquiring its use, was -answered, “It is a rule 
for counting houses.” Too well bred, as he con- 
strued politeness, to ask unnecessary questions, 
he turned it over and over, and up and down 
repeatedly, and at last, in a paroxysm of baffled 
curiosity, inquired, “ How in the name of won- 
der do you count houses with this 2” 





Woetry. 
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ORIGINAL. 


TBE HOUSEKEEPER’S SONG. 


(On receiving a bountiful supply of water at 
her “ cottage” door.) 


Welcome, welcome crystal Fountain,— 
Welcome to our humble door ;— 
Resident of yonder mountain, 
Thou art come to roam no more. 


Joyous feet go forth to meet thee— 
Sporting in their childish glee; 

Hoary age e’en bends to greet thee,— 
Welcome, welcome thou shalt be. 


We admire thy cleansing nature,— 
And thy power to slake our thirst ; 
E’en our tlocks,—{dependent creatures,) 

Seem to speak thy praises most. 


Long and sweetly hast thou slumbered— 
Safe within thy rocky bed ; 

Or adown thou hast meandered, 
Sporting where thy fancy led. 


Now thy deep but hidden channel 
Opes to us a gladsome day ;— 
Een the “Stranger” in his travel 

Halts, to bless thee on his way. 


We will fill the healthful tumbler, 
Morn, and noon, and eventide ;— 

While thy low and gentle murmur 
Chants our “ Luluby ” beside. 


Thus we'll drink, and praise the Giver— 
Bathe, and bless the God we love ;— 
Emblem of yon heavenly “ River,” 
Thou to us shalt ever prove. R 
-Vorth Cambridge, Vt. 

SE © Sane 
MAIN-TRUCK; OR A LEAP FOR LIFE'E 
Old Ironsides at anchor lay 

In the harbor of Mahon; 

A dead calm rested on the bay— 
‘The waves to sleep had gone— 
When little Jack, the captain’s son, 

With gallant hardihood, 
Climbed shroud and spar—and then upon Be 
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The main-truck rose and stood! are 
A shudder ran through every vein— ede 
All eyes were turned on high! cult t 
There stood the boy, with dizzy brain, whe 
Between the sea and sky! ands 
No hold had he above—below! who 
Alone he stood in air! the ‘ 
At that far height none dared to go— Laer 
No aid could reach him there. a bo 
We gazed—but not a man could speak!-—} —Statio 
With horror all aghast ) this; 
In groups, with pallid brow and cheek, Into a 
We watched the quivering mast. sides 
The atmosphere grew thick and hot, shrub 
And of a lurid hue, > = India 
As, riveted unto the spot, where 
Stood officers and crew. é be sh 
The father came on deck!—He gasped, at 
* OQ God! Thy will be done!” tle wi 
Then suddenly a rifle grasped, dee 
And aimed it at his son! ae 
“Jump, far out, boy! into the wave! : lookir 
Jump, or I fire!” he said; woul 
“That only chance your life can save! low si 
Jump—jump, boy !”—He obeyed. tiger 
He sunk—he rose—he lived—he move-f boat, 
He for the ship struck out! ‘ You t 
On board we hailed the lad beloved, and 8 
With many a manly shout. and t 
Ilis father drew, in silent joy, prepa 
Those wet arms round his neck, h 
Then folded to his heart the boy, pe te 
And fainted on the deck. @ there! 
[G. P. Monws Under 
* Founded upon a well-known tale frow#} boat I 
pen of the late William Leggett, Esq. ed his 
i _———————_ pe 
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